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How much study is being given to the problems which confront the 
Christian missionary enterprise? Here is one of the major movements of our 
day. Many of us believe it to be, in its resnonsibilities and possibilities, 
the major movement. It is conducting its activities on every continent and 
among the large majority of the nations and peopies of the earth. To it, tens 
of thousands of men and women are giving their full time, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of others are consciously interested in it and are supporting it by gifts 
of time, money, or prayer. In many regions, some of them of huge extent, it is 
modifying, in many instances profoundly, the forces of our time which are affec- 
ting the wolfare of the race. Mistakes may have tragic and widespread results 
and wisely and intelligently directed efforts be followed by the happiest of 
consequences. The missionary entervrise is, morcover, dealing with rapidly 
changing conditions. It is operating in the midst of a fluid world. Almost 
before adjustment can be made to one sot of problems new factors appear which 
require radical revision of programs. Witness, for example, the revolution in 
the economic and political situation and in the entire climate of opinion which 
the last two decades have szen in Europe, India, the Near East, the United States, 
Japan, China, and much of Africa. Surely no other enterprise demands, for its 
largest usefulness, more continuous, fearless, honest, and painstaking investi- 
gations of the conditions which it confronts, and of its mcthods and results. 
To these investigations should be brought all of the best and latest techniques 
with which scholarship and the scientific approach have provided us. 


It is important, first of all, to know what has recently been done, 
what is in progress, and what is being projected in such studies. This will at 
once help to prevent needless duplication of effort and will show what is boing 
achieved and where the greatest needs lie. To this end the Comittee of the 
International Missionary Council, at its meeting at Williamstown in July, 1929, 
asked the present writer to undertake a world-wide survey of recent and current 
studies in missions. Accordingly, in the autumn and winter of 1929 a letter was 
sent to a secretary of each of the National Christion Councils and other con- 
stituent members of the Internetional Missionary Council, to ench of the colleges, 
universities, theologicel schools, and other institutions for the training of 
Christian workers in whst may be called the lands of the younger churches and 
where it was thought that such studies night be in progress, and to such persons, 
especially in university centers, in Great Britain, the Continent of Europe, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and the United States as would be most likely 
to be aware of such projects. The letter asked esrecielly for lists of studies 
on subjects related to the missionary enterprise which have been completed within 
the past ten years but are still unpublished, or which are in progress or are 
being definitely planned. Responses were received from the great majority of 
those so addressed, often, obviously at the cest of no little time and effort 
on the part of the correspondent. Notable were the replies, very informing and 
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complete, sent by some of the Christian universities in China. The titles given 
in these returns have been classified, and, if they were unpublished and fell 
under any one of the three captions, "Current Mission Problems," "History and 
Biography," and "Comparative Religion," have been mimeographed and a copy sent 
to each of those to whom the original letter of inquiry was addressed. In addi- 
tion, an examination has been made of the bibliographies in the twelve issues 

of the International Review of Missions for the years 1928, 1929, and 1930, to 
discover the most significant of the material which appeared in print during 
that time, either in the form of a book or of an article, and the pertinent 
titles were listed under the same three headings. The larger proportion of this 
work, the writer must hasten gratefully to add, has been done by Miss Esther 
Strong of the staff of the International Missionary Council and by her able 
secretary, Miss Evehyn Crowe. 


To produce here the lists so compiled would unduly prolong these pages. 
Copies of the list of unpublished studies which has been mimeographed may be 
obtained from Miss Esther Strong at the office of the International Missionary 
Council, at 419 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Certain findings which have grown 
out of the survey, however, are of such importance that they should be given as 
wide a circulation as possible among those most earnestly concerned for the 
missionary enterprise. 


At the outset is the impression of the immense amount of time and 
effort which is being directed to a painstaking investigation of the problems 
presented by and to the missionary enterprisc. This is probably due in part to 
an awareness of the importance of such studies, particularly in a time when the 
conditions which the enterprise is contronting are so rapidly changing. In the 
case of those done by persons connected with Amcrican societies, it can be as- 
cribed in part to the fact that just now in North America, and especially in the 
United States, there is a passion for what is learnedly called "research," both 
in academic and in business circles. Many large industrial plants and commercial 
firms are establishing special departments for the discovery of new and better 
processes. In the teaching staffs of colleges and universities some achievement 
in research is usually demanded for promotion and is - prerequisite for the award 
of the increasingly coveted Ph.D. Much of the output, especially in the academic 
world, is significant chiefly as a step in the preparation of the uno who has 
done it and as a contribution to knowledge it quite inconsequentinl. Some of it, 
however, brings to light important data, and all of it helps to create an atmos- 
phere in which appraisal and the search for facts thrive. It is an expression 
of the zeal for obtaining, analyzing, and classifying data which is one of the 
outstanding characteristics of the intellectual world of cur day. 


To those who keep in touch with missionary circles most of the major 
recent projects for investigation and appraisal of problems connected with the 
enterprise are well known. Among these are the laymen's inquiry into the work 
of seven of the boards operating from the United 8tates, the commissions on 
Christian higher education in India and in Japan, Dr. Jesse Lew Corley's study 
of religious education in the Chinese Chureh, the study of missionary education 
in Africa recently completed by Dr. Oldham and Miss Gibson, the mass movement 
survey in India, the study in severel countries of the use of foreign funds in 
building the indigenous church, the investigation of problems related to roligious 
liberty, the survey by the Young Men's and Young Wemen's Christian Associations 
of their work abroad, the collection and appraisal for the Comaittee of Reference 


and Counsel of the Foreign Missions Confsrence of North America of material on 

the methods of determining the qualificaticns of candidates for missionary 
service, important studies, by Dr. W. G. Lennox, of the health records of mis- 
sionarics of several of the leading boards, the investigations of Dr. Butterfield 
in rural problems in Africa, India, and the Far East, the vory enlightening and 
fruitful study of rural Korea made by Dr. Brunner in preparation for the Jerusalem 
meeting of the International Missionary Council, surveys of industrial conditions 
and of the teaching of social hygiene in India and the work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the Calcutta area, an invéstigabion of the medicel work of 
missions, the arrangement by which the Department of Scuciology of the American 
University at Beirut is to assist in the research needed by the Near East Founda- 
tion and the ten-year project for an inquiry into village conditions in the Near 
East which is being undertaken under the direction of a member of that department, 
and the notable program for research and extension outlined for the Christian 
colleges and theological schools of India by the recent educational commission 

to that country. The majority of the research projects are not so well known and 
the totals run into the hundreds. 


Another characteristic of the current study of missions is that all the 
more extensive projects have been or are being undertaken either by bodies of- 
ficially responsible for the conduct of the missionary enterprise or in close 
conjunction with them. Especially sre the International Missionary Council and 
the various National Christian Councils so engaged. Mention must be made speci- 
fically of the provision for the continueus undertaking and supervision of inves- 
tigation, particularly through the Department of Social and Industrial. Research 
and Counsel recantly established at Geneva by the International Missionary Council, 
but also, in at least one of the national bodies, by a standing committee. The 
fact that this research is boing done by bodies officially responsible for the 
missionary enterprise does not mean thet it is, even in a very remote sense, 
designed to cover up unpleasant situations. It springs, rather, from an honest 
desire to discover the ‘tctual facts, and is most hopeful evidence of the eagerness 
of the responsible leaders--or at least of large numbers of them--constantly to 
readjust their methods to the kaleidoscopic world in which we live. This is not 
meant to say that conditions are ideal. In some great sections of the missionary 
movement there is so much absorption in operating and maintaining existing machin- 
ery that no room is left for the query as to whether it is meeting the current 
situation. In many quarters, however, there is an awareness of the need for 
ever—recurring examination of the environment in which we worx and for the adapta- 
tion of the processes which we are using to current conditions. 


Another characteristic of the studies in missions is that a very large 
proportion have been prepared as dissertations in fulfillment of the requirements 
for a degree, asually either the M.A. or the Ph.D. Some of these dissertations 
are significant and useful, particularly when, as is frequently the case, they 
have been claborated further between the time of the award of the degree and 
publication. In their present form, however, a large preportion probably scarcely 
warrant publication. They have their chief value as exercises which prepare the 
student te do further investigation. The time usually given to writing then, 
generally a year for the Ph.D. and somewhat less for the M.A., is too brief for 
the handling of any extensive problem. Moreover, as a rule the limited financial 
means of the majority of the writers precludes the gathering of any material 
except that which can be found in libraries and manuscript archives. Sometimes, 
to be sure, a missionary assembles data while on the field and over a period of 
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years which, during a furlough, he places in ordered form in one of these disser- 
tations, with valuable results. Moreover, some very important studies can be 

made exclusively from information gleaned from libraries and board archives, and, 
if the topic selected combines significance with a compass sufficicntly restricted 
to be covered adequately in the time allowed, a real ccntribution can be made. 
Major pieces of investigation, however, can seldom be more than well started in 

a dissertation for a degree and only fragments of a larger mosaic be finished 
during the time available. If these limitations are recognized, such studies 

may be very uscful. 


A still further impression is that only a small proportion, especially 
of the material which finds its way into print, makes much of a divect contri- 
bution toward fresh solutions of current problems. The larger share of the pub- 
lished material is for the purpose of enlisting the support of the constituencies 
from which come the funds and the personne] necessary for the continuation of the 
enterprise. It is, 1u other words, propaganda, There is, of course, no need 
to be ashamed of propaganda, even though since the World War the word has been 
in bad odor. There must be much of it if the missionary enterprise is to go on. 
We need not less but more and better propaganda for missions. To be sure, we 
must take care that that propaganda conforms to Christian ideals--that it is 
true to the facts and obeys the law of love and the Golden Rule in speaking of 
other peoples, cultures, and faiths. Propaganda of any other kind is not only 
treason to the Gospel but ultimately defeats its own object. Important though 
prcpaganda is, however, it cannot be a substitute for the objective study of 
situations and problems which the missionsry enterprise must have and which must 
underlie even propaganda if the lattor is to command the respect of the thoughtful. 


fnother large proportion of the material is made up of history written 
with the desire to provide a memorial to some notable missionary or mission--that 
past achievements may not be forgotten and that the heroes of the Faith may be 
honored by succeeding generations. It is almost needless to say that this is a 
very important contribution. it helps to keep alive the communion of saints, 
to preserve and strengthen the sense of the fellowship of the present with pre- 
ceding generations of Christians, and to create a consciousness of the Christian 
Church which is a community of memory as well as of hope. Of course, it can and 
should be based upon painstaking research and appraisal, that the facts may be 
ascertained and presented in true provortion. Such historical studies, moreover, 
may be of invaluable assistance in solving present problems. If experience is 
worth anything, then history, which is the record of oxperience, should be in- 
dispensable. We need not fewer but more historical stucics--but only if they are 
of high quality. By that is meant that they should conform to the best canons 
of historical scholarshnip--imegination in reconstructing the pust and in seeing 
the intorrelatichs of movements, painstaking care in ascertaining the facts, and, 
so far as that is possible, objectivity of treatment. We need, too, more than 
mere memorials, valuable though these may be. We should have the study of past 
methods anc of their results, of tne effect of Christienity on the various en- 
vironments in which it has been found, of the influence of the environments on 
Christianity, and especially, of the degree to which these two types of conse~ 
quences have been due to the missionary methods adopted. 


Another and not surprising characteristic of recent studies is that a 
very large proportion are on the non-Christinn religions. In general, this is as 
it shculd be. Christians, both missionaries and othors, should be familiar with 


the religious background of those te whom they are presenting the Christian Gospel. 
Such knowleize can pave the way for a high appreciation of the best in non-Chris- 
tian faiths and in their exponents and can contribute toward th: kind of presen- 
tation of the Gospel that makes for enrichment of the lives of Christians and 
non-Christians. We need to remind ours.ives, however, that one of the cordllaries 
of the secularism of which so much is now said in missionary circles is that the 
non-Christian religions occupy a smaller segment of the horizon of their ad- 
herents than they did hwo decades ago. For some of the educated leaders, indeed, 
studies in religion now have purely an historical interest and significance. 

While we must not be misled into thinking that the non-Christian faiths have 
disintegrated and that thoy are no longer of great importance in the lives of 

Wind heals of millions of people, we need to romind ourselves that economic, social, 
intellectual, and political fuctors proportionately have a larger part, as com- 
pared with HOT chon, in shaping the lives of multitudes the sonia over than they 
had even a generation ago, and that these alse require careful study by those who 
believe themselves commissioned to bring to the world that Message which, if 
understood and accepted, makes for the abundant life. 


A somewhat surprising impres ssion loft by these lists is that a relative- 
ly small amount of research in missions is by professors of missions. The number 
of men in Great Britain and Europe with this title is very small, and the output 
from the pens of those who hold it averages well both in quality and in quantity. 
In North America, however, and aepuolalie: in the United States, the number of 
those charged with the teaching of missions in colleges, universities, and 
theological seminaries has multiplied rapidly in the past two decades. A recent 
survey discloses the surprising fact that there are more than two hundred of them. 
They render an incalculable service in preparing missionaries and in training 
missionary-minded pastors. A few are directing research. However, those who 
are making really significant studies in the field of missions can be counted on 
the fingers of two hands. In explanation of this scemingly lamentable lack of 
investigation by men whose academic Saban would lead one to expect the ppposite, 
it must be remembered that with very few exceptions those charged with teaching 
missions carry additional burdens. They Looe settees rather than chairs. In 
many--perhaps most--instanees their primary responsibility is not in missions, 
but in some other subject, usually religion in general, the Bible, or comparative 
reli.ione The larger proportion, too, are so heavily loaded with teaching and 
other duties and are so remote frou extensive librarics that they have neithor 
the leisure nor the opportunity for extended investigation of a particular pro- 
blem. Duiwver, when all hes been said that can be urged in extenunation of the 
small fruituge in rescarch from those bnavianiebin: missions, the fact remeins that in 
this group there must be many who, if they realized the importance cf such in- 
vestigation and were given some med yn yng Alans and assistance, would be able to 
contribute much mors to the study of the problems confronting the missionary 
enterprise than they now do. 


A conclusion, at first sight even mors surprising than this last, 
which is forced on one by this survey is that missionarics anc members >of the 
younger churches are engaging in very little painstaking study of the problems 
confronting Christian missicns. This does not mean that in these circles no 
thought is being given to these problems. That, happily, is far from being the 
case. Some investigation and thought there are which never find thoir way into 
extensive circulabion, but are buried in minutes and in unpublished reports. 

It does mean, however, that thore is a dearth of the kind of thorough investiga- 
tion whose conclusions deserve more than local and temporary attention. It algo 


means that the world-wide inquiry upon which this paper is based and which sought 
to discover and to include every piece of work both published and unpublished 
which has been done in the past ten years or is being done has revealed a dis- 
maying paucity of studies by missionaries and indigenous leaders on problems 
directly concerned with the propagation of the Gospel and the establishment and 
growth of the Christian community. Very few missionaries outside of educational 
institutions have made or are making such investigation, and most of those who 

are doing so look to the leisure of a furlough and the incentive of a cesree for 
the time and the motive to complete them. In some of the Christian colleges and 
universities in the lands of the younger churches a very creditable, and, indeed, 
an amazing quantity of research is in progress or has recently been completed. 

By far the major part of it, however, has to do with the economic and social 
conditions and problems of these lands, with education in general, with natural 
science, with medicine, with the application 2f science to industry, with agri- 
culture, and with the language and culture of the country, and not with specific 
problems of the missionary enterprise. One university, for instance, reports a 
long list of topics releted to agriciilture, another quite a list in the ficld of 
biology, and still another a large number in the social sciences. This, of course, 
ought not for a moment to be discouraged. It is, rather, a cause for thankfulness 
and congratulation, for it is evidence that Christian educational institutions 

are interested in their environments and are making a positive contribution toward 
the soluticn of the problems of the pecples among whom they are located. We must 
remind ourselves, however, that these are subjects to which state and non-Chris- 
tian private institutions can and in most instances are also addressing themselves. 
In these realms the function of the Christian educational institution--and it is 
one of great importance--is largely that of a pioneer, blazing cut new trails 
which secular institutions will later travel. On the other hand, it is only to 
Christian institutions that we can look for research in the specific problems 
connected with the introduction and establishment of Christianity in these lands, 
and in this range of subjects Christian missions and Christian schools and colleges 
are weak. Relatively few topics in this field are suggested to students for 
dissertations for degrees, and in their own research members of the faculties 

are similarly negligent. 


Particularly is this omission noticeable in theological education. 
The total number of theological schools and colleges in the lands of the younger 
churches in many times greater than that of medical schools under Christian aus- 
pices, and yet the total of studies reported from the theological schools is less 
than that from the medical schools. Moreover, the number of studies connected 
with agriculture and forestry reported in a single one of the Christian univer- 
sities in which there is an outstanding school in this field is much greater than 
all the studies of any description which can be dignified with the name of research 
done in all the theological schools and colleges in the lands of the younger 
churches. So far as this investigation has discovered, indeed, with a few notable 
exceptions the members of the teaching staffs of the theological colleges in the 
lands of the younger churches are not even preparing much of the Christian litera- 
ture which is so desperately needed and which one would naturally expect to be 
issuing from their pens. 


The Protestant missionary enterprise should face squarely and take 
deeply to heart the situation of which this lack of scholarly litcrary produc- 
tivity of theological schools and colleges is a significant symptom. In the lands 
cof the younger churches Protestant Christendom is giving insufficient attention 


to the recruiting, preparation, and maintenance of an indigenous clerical leader- 
ship, and especially to theological institutions of high academic standing. The 
solution now so popular and which has so much to commend it, of sending promis- 
ing clerical candidates to the lands of the older churches for their theological 
training, has grave faults and cannot be permanent. This is not the place to 
enter upon a discussion of thet question. Its complexity is well known. With 
it, for example, are bound up the moot issuws of self-support and of financial 
assistance from the older churches. However, if an adequate clerical leadership 
receiving most or all of its training in the land in which it is to serve cannot 
be provided, one of two things will probably happen. Hither the Christian 
churches will die out when the foreign clerical leadership is withdrawn, or they 
will continue without clerical leadership and in forms radically different from 
those which have existed hitherto in Christian history. The eventual outcome of 
the second alternative would probably be the same as that of the first, the death 
of Christianity, even in unorganized forms. Our Roman Catholic brethren seem 

to have planned more wisely than we in placing their chief emphasis in higher 
education upon the preparation of an indigenous clergy. 


For this comparative lack of investigation by missionsries and members 
of the younger churches of the problems connected with the spread of Christianity 
thers is ample > nation. Missionaries are usually too driven by the work which 
must be part of the daily routine to find leisure for research. To add it to 
their regular duties would for most of them invite a physical breakdown. That 
is true not only of those engaged in what we choose to call evangelism but of 
most of those on the staffs of educational institutions. The burden of the 
regular schedule is apt to he particularly heavy in theological schools. Horrds 
and missions, under pressure of immediate. needs which are evor greater than the 
staff, have not found it possible, even if, as is seldom, they have felt it 
ideally desirable, to assign missionaries to such scholarly tasks. Members of 
the younger churches who have the preparation and ability for such studies are 
usually already too heavily Loaded to take time for what at first sight seems a 
luxury. Where, as in some of the larger and better manned Christian colleges 
and universities, some teachers are given time for resvarch, it is likely to be 
in fields such as the natural and social sciences which are ace.upted in univer- 
sities in the Occident as suitable for investigation and in which the individuals 
heave been trained, rather than in 2 somewhat unrceognized field, as is the 
missionary enterprise, in which the way has scarcely been blazed, and which is 
regarded superciliously by the average teacher in a Western university. 


In the light of the facts disclosed by this survey, what should be done? 
It would be desirable, first of all, if each of the major mission boards were to 
recognize the importance of the careful study of problems related to the spread 
of Christinnity and set aside for it men and women particularly well qualified 
to engage in it. Most of such persons should have had actual experience as 
missionaries and should not be permanently withdrawn from their usual work. This 
would insure keeping the investigations rooted in the conditions which confront 
the missionary enterprise and help to insure putting the conclusions into prac- 
tice. On the other hand, at least some of those set aside should be professional 
experts in research, and all should either have had or be given opportunity to 
obtain some such training in it as is provided in the preparation for a doctorate, 
for to the investigation should be broughtall the latest and best technique. 


In the next place, the steffs of at least some of the theological schools 
and colleges and of the departments of religion in the Christian universities in 
the lands of the younger churches should be so strengthened that members will have 
opportunity for such studies, and budgets should make provision for such financial 
assistance as may be needed. 


Among the subjects which could be profitably investigated are curri- 
culum building in Christian schools in the light of the pupils! environments and 
or spective vocations; comparisons of Protestant and Roman Catholic religious 
education and pastcral care of children, catechumens, and communicants; similar 
comparisons of Christian and non-Christian religious agencies; the relation of 
church membership to ethical conduct among comparable groups--does church member- 
ship work a noral improvement, and if so how much?--; experiments in constructing 
Christian communities and in reconstructing existing communities; the statistics 
of the nissionary enterprise; and the kind of analysis of the task and the diffi- 
culties of various types of nissionaries and national Christian workers-——evan- 
gelistic, educational, and medical-~that would assist in the selection and pre- 
paration of men and women for these positions. 


Much of this research must be done codperatively. It would seem to he 
wise, therefore, for each of the National Christian Councils and of the other 
constituent members of the International Missionary Council to do as at least one 
of them has recently done and appoint a standing committee to encourage and co- 
Ordinate such studies. In addition to the Department of Social and Industrial 
Research and Counsel, the International Missionary Council might well appoint a 
standing committee to promote research and to prevent duplication in it.§ Much 
of this fortunately, is alrendy being done by the secretaries of the Council, but 
some such additional provision mignt be of help to them. Such committees, both 
of the national bodies and of the international body, could ulso be of great 
assistance to professors of missions, by stimulating them to undertake and to 
encourage their students to undertake such studies of missions, by suggesting 
subjects on which research is needed, and by compiling and circulating regularly 
every two or three years lists, something like that which is the basis of this 
paper, of projects recently completed, in progress, or seriously contemplated, 

It might, moreover, be of great assistance if through the International Missionary 
Council means could be provided for the publication of an annual volume to in- 
clude worthy studies which otherwise could not be issued. 





§ At the risk of seeming presumptuous, may I suggest a possible organization for 
the committee? If the International Missionary Council feels that it is wise to 
have a committee, an arrangement which seems to me possible would be to have the 
matter of research and the necessary clerical duties added to the agenda of one 

of the secretaries of the staff, and to have as chairman of the committee some 

one of the same country living not far from the secretary's office. These two 
could probably carry on nost of the activities required. At the same time, several 
other members could be placed on the ecmnittee from as many Ccifferent countries, 
who could serve as consultants. 


The functions of such a committce, may I hasten to add, would, as I can see then, 
not be at all autocratic. They would be simply to find out what research is being 
Gone and to acauaint the missionary world with the topics which are being studied, 
partly to avvid duplication. They would a]so be to suggest possible topics on 
which research is needed and to give counsel in case any one should wish advice. 


It may seem an anti-climax to conelude with a series of cautions. The 
subject, however, ought not to be left without expressing them. This is parti- 
cularly so because just at the moment, at least in the United States--perhaps as 
a natural reaction from a previous lack of such investigation--there is such a 
premium on "research" that there have been many excesses and much sterile effort. 
One of the chief dangers attending "research" in missions, as in so many other 
fields, is an excess of detached analysis--so characteristic of the scientific 
temperanent--and the failure to appty the knowledge gained to the solution of 
concrete problems. It would be an evil day for the missionary enterprise if ever 
we were to withdraw so many of our best minds and spirits from active work to the 
objective study of our task that the possion for the task would wane. We must 
in some way strike a sane balance~-a most difficult achievement--between objec- 
tivity and activity, between detached investigation and burning conviction. 

We must, too, take care to avoid undertaking research simply for its own sake. 
Such projects as we pursue must have some bearing on our work and be of obvious 
and urgent importance. Then we must be sure that through publication and circula- 
tion among those in a position to benefit by them the results of significant 
studies, when once finished, are so pade Known that they can be utilized. lvery 
board, for example, must find means of educating not only its supporting consti- 
tuency but its own members and its missionaries. Last of all, we must take care 
lest, having had the importance of sueh studies brought to out attention and 
agreeing to it, we should do nothing whatever about it. If there is not to be a 
criminal wastage of life and treasure, with blunders which may injure whole 
tribes and nations, we must in the next few years give much more effort to the 
careful examination cf the conditions and problems which confront us. 


